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RIGHTS AND DUTIES.* 

Modern biological science, at least as popularly under- 
stood^ has accustomed us to see all through the course of 
the development of organic being the signs of an incessant 
struggle, and has taught us to regard that struggle as being 
essentially a struggle for existence. And certainly, however 
we may doubt the adequacy of this theory as being a com- 
plete explanation of the facts of life, it can hardly be de- 
nied, at any rate, that those who adopt it have hit upon a 
vera causa, that the struggle for existence is actually an 
operative force. As regards the life of animals, the idea of 
" nature red in tooth and claw" is certainly more than a poetic 
figure; and even in the peaceful growth of the vegetable 
world we can easily find instances of one form of life over- 
shadowing another and pressing it out of existence. And in 
human life, also, we do not require either the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone or the production of sensational details to convince 
us that for a large number of men and women within our 
present civilized societies life is little more than a struggle for 
existence, and a struggle in which many of them succumb. 

Yet even in the case of the lower forms of life it may well 
be doubted whether this aspect of struggle for existence is 
the only element involved in the process of development, or 
even the most significant. I observe that some of our modern 
evolutionists, now that they have themselves ceased to 
struggle for existence in the republic of science, are inclined 
to attach somewhat less importance to this factor than they 



* A lecture to the London Ethical Society, November, 1894. 

■j- Serious students are beginning to recognize " the element of co-operation in 
competition." On this point I may refer to Mr. J. Arthur Thomson's article on 
" The Endeavour after Well-being," Natural Science, January, 1896. Cf. also 
the remarks by the same writer in this Journal, Vol. V., No. 4, p. 517. I am 
not, however, enough of a biologist to judge of the value of the views put for- 
ward by Mr. Thomson and others of similar tendencies. Some of them, such 
as Kropotkin, appear to exaggerate the side of " mutual aid." 
Vol. VI. — No. 4 29 
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did at first. Certainly to the lay mind it seems difficult to 
believe that all the beauty of form and color which we find 
in the vegetation of our globe, and all the excellent adapta- 
tions that we find in animal life, are merely the results of the 
survival of chance variations which happened to have fitted 
themselves to their surroundings. It seems as if we must 
assume also in the organic, as in the inorganic world, a 
certain natural tendency to the production of regularity and 
grace of form, and a certain natural tendency of such forms 
to be preserved. Indeed, even the pure Darwinians seem to 
recognize in sexual selection a certain choice of the beautiful 
in form and color which appears to carry us beyond the mere 
idea of a struggle for existence between accidental varieties of 
a species. Of course, I do not mean to suggest that the lay 
mind has any right to an opinion on such a matter, but rather 
to indicate my belief that biologists themselves cannot be 
regarded as having made any final pronouncement on the 
subject. The conditions of variation, as distinguished from 
those of preservation, are still largely in the dark. Human 
life, at any rate, is not exhausted by the speculations of the 
biologist; and it is with human life that we are here con- 
cerned. Whether or not there is teleology in the lower forms 
of nature, man, at any rate (as even Professor Huxley em- 
phatically recognized), is a teleological animal, guided con- 
tinually by the idea of an end. And what I should wish to 
maintain on this point is, that while it is perfectly true, as 
Burns put it, that " man is a sodger and life is a faugbt," 
yet the struggle which is here most characteristic and signifi- 
cant is not a mere struggle for existence, but rather, according 
to the title of a famous German book,* a " Kampf ums Recht," 
a struggle for rights. 

Some, indeed, might be inclined to suggest that these two 
things are at bottom the same. Are not all so-called rights, 
they might ask, founded simply on the interest of the 
stronger? Do not all the primitive races of mankind act 
consistently upon " the simple plan 

* One of Ihering's. 
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That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ?" 

and is it not the case that even in civilized life the change 
which we have made consists, not so much in an alteration 
of the plan, as in a modification of its simplicity ? Are not 
all our rights of property, liberty, and so forth, simply more 
or less cunningly complicated methods by which the powerful 
hedge about the possessions that they have wrested, or by 
which those who are habitually weak, having happened to 
become at some time strong by combination, have endeavored 
to barricade themselves against further extortion ? In a 
sense I should be disposed to grant this Hobbistic position ; 
but I should wish to inquire what it is that makes any set of 
people, taken collectively, strong or weak. No doubt there 
are many things that contribute to this ; but I should like to 
ask whether the consciousness of justice is not one of them, 
and one of the most important. The boldest of conquerors 
would find it a poor way of animating his followers to tell 
them that he simply went to kill and plunder. Men with 
such aims could not long hold together. Accordingly, they 
at least try to persuade themselves that they have at bottom 
some right to what they take. Their reasons may be flimsy, 
but they could not get on without them. Kingdoms are not 
conquered under the skull and cross-bones, but under a 
certain idea of justice. And this is more and more the case 
as the world goes on. Persuade men in general that any 
social arrangement is fundamentally unjust, and you may be 
very certain that it is doomed. While, then, it is true that 
human life is a struggle, a struggle in which every kind 
of force has its weight, yet I would urge that it is more and 
more true that the determining force is a certain idea of 
justice ; and that thus in the end the struggle of human life is 
not essentially a struggle for existence, but a " Kampf ums 
Recht," — a struggle for justice, a struggle for rights, — rights 
which men are often ready to prefer to existence itself. 

What, then, is justice? This is a question which we can 
hardly be expected to answer with any fulness in a paper 
such as this; but perhaps it may be instructive to look at 
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it in the following way. It may be true to say of the lower 
animals that they simply struggle to live, and that their 
development comes in, as it were, by the way, as an uncon- 
scious outcome of their simple self-assertion. This is true 
also in part of the life of man ; but it tends to be less and less 
true as he advances. We partly struggle to live, but much 
more to live well. Now what does this mean ? It means, no 
doubt, a great deal, which it would be difficult to set forth 
with any completeness. A human being aims not chiefly to 
be, but to be human ; and to be completely human means to 
develop an infinity of relations with the world. "I am a 
human being: I count nothing foreign to me;" that old 
saying, with the omission of an adjective, may be taken as 
the best expression of what it means to be completely human. 
It means a knowledge of external nature and an appreciation 
of its beauty; it means an understanding of how natural 
objects are to be .turned to account for the satisfaction of our 
needs and the expression of our ideas ; it means the estab- 
lishment of relations of mutual help and intercommunion 
between ourselves and our fellow-men ; it means an insight 
into the nature of the world as a whole, a view of it as 
a unity, an appreciation of it as a system, a reverence for it 
as our home and the sphere of our destiny. All this is 
implied in what some ethical writers like to describe as 
self-realization,* the development of our whole spiritual capa- 
bilities. It is a great and worthy object to struggle for, 
and on the whole it is what we struggle for, with a more 
or less clear consciousness: it is not for mere existence. 
Now I should say that what in the end we mean by jus- 
tice is simply the best possible realization of the means of 
this development for all mankind. We feel it to be unjust 
that we should be balked in the effort towards the full de- 
velopment of our capabilities by any other cause than the 

* I admit the force of most of what Mr. A. E. Taylor has urged in criticism 
of this conception in the April number of this Journal. But I think it will be 
observed that the sense in which I am here using the term is not open to his 
objections. I believe that the ethical end is best described not as self-realization, 
but as the realization of a rational universe. 
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limitations of nature or the claim of mankind in general to 
a similar development* This is unjust, and fundamentally 
there is no other injustice. Whatever else we regard as just 
or unjust is either so regarded by an inadvertence, or it 
derives its justice or injustice from the relation in which it 
stands to the development of human capabilities. That is the 
view which I wish to maintain : to defend it, or even to explain 
with any fulness what it would amount to, would obviously 
require a larger treatment than is possible within our present 
limits. 

Now, supposing we accept this view of the essential nature 
of justice, what we have most to note is that it involves two 
sides, — rights and duties, claims f and obligations ; and it is 
this duplicity with which we are specially called upon to deal. 
Self-realization, or the attainment of a complete humanity, 
means the relating of ourselves to an infinity of objects, the 
relating of an infinity of objects to ourselves. These objects 
are necessary for our development, and it is necessary for our 
development that we should relate ourselves to them in par- 
ticular ways. Thus we have claims upon them, and, in a 
sense, they have claims upon us. We claim to use them : 
they claim to be used in the* proper way. When the objects 
to which we thus relate ourselves are other human beings, 
this duplicity of claim takes the form of definite rights on 
each side. We have a right to certain services or to the 
carrying out of certain relationships from them ; they have a 
corresponding right to services or other forms of relationship 
from us. But when we look at these reciprocal rights exclu- 
sively from our own point of view, we describe the one as a 
right and the other as an obligation or duty. And when that 
to which we are thus related is not another person, but only 
some thing which we use in some way for the accomplish- 
ment of our purposes, this is the point of view which is 
necessarily adopted, since we can hardly speak of a mere 

* The social aspect of the subject, i.e. the consideration of the adjustment of 
opposing claims within a group, is purposely omitted in the present treatment. 

f I use this term here in an objective sense, i.e., not simply for a claim that 
is put forward, but for one that is generally recognized as valid. 
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thing* as having rights against us. The claim which things 
may be said to have with reference to us we can only describe 
as our duties or obligations with reference to these things. 
The idea of justice thus breaks up into the twofold relation- 
ship of claims and obligations, rights and duties. 

Now with respect to this duplex relationship, the first point 
on which it is important to insist is the essential reciprocity 
of the two sides in the relationship. There is a saying that 
is often quoted to the effect that "Every right implies an 
obligation, and every obligation implies a right." It is 
chiefly in legal and political discussions that this saying is 
used ; and what it is understood to mean in such cases is that, 
wherever any one enjoys a right, some one else (i. e., either 
some individual or some corporate body or some set of indi- 
viduals or of corporate bodies or some combination of these) 
must owe a corresponding obligation. This is a considera- 
tion of some value and importance in law and politics ; but it 
does not specially concern us here. In law and politics we 
are concerned with the relations of individuals and bodies to 
one another, their mutual claims and obligations ; and it is 
important to remember that wherever you have a claim on 
one side you have an obligation on another. The two sides 
here are like the debtor and creditor sides in a ledger. But 
this view cannot, without a good deal of straining, be extended 
to those general ethical considerations with which we are 
now concerned. We are not now dealing simply with the 
relations of one person or body to another, but with the 
relations of man to the world regarded as the means of his 
realization. Here we have to consider the general claims of 
mankind upon the world, and the claims of particular indi- 
viduals upon those objects which are necessary for their 
welfare, as well as the claims of individuals upon each other. 
Now in some of these relationships it would be difficult to 
distinguish two parties to the transaction. Even in law it is 
sometimes only by a kind of legal fiction that such a distinc- 



* Scarcely even of an animal, unless we imagine it to be endowed for the 
moment with a human self-consciousness. 
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tion can be drawn. And when we come to speak of the 
rights of men in general, the only other party to the transac- 
tion is either mankind regarded in a different aspect or else 
the world as a whole treated as if it were a person. But it is 
not desirable to introduce legal fictions into such a discussion 
as this, and accordingly I prefer to set aside this purely legal 
and political view of the reciprocity of claims and obligations. 
But there is another view of this reciprocity which seems to 
me to carry us deeper and to have a more abiding interest. 
A claim which any individual possesses may be regarded as 
carrying with it an obligation upon that individual himself. 
It has been said that, in the full sense of the term, we can 
possess nothing but what we are. Completely to possess 
anything is to take it up as an element in the realization of our 
personality, and the right of possessing in this sense is at the 
same time the obligation of possessing. A right, from this 
point or view, is not something that can be simply held. It 
must be acquired ; * it must be made our own ; and this act of 
acquisition is the obligation which is involved in its pos- 
session. Our rights and our duties are, as it were, two 
aspects of our powers, of our concrete personal develop- 
ment. To realize a complete humanity, so far as that is at 
any moment possible, is our only ultimate right and duty. 
The means to this realization, so far as these are at any time 
accessible, are what we claim; and our obligation is to use 
the means in the most effective way. The two elements of 
right and duty are, from this point of view, absolutely recip- 
rocal. 

Perhaps I may illustrate what I mean at this point by 
referring to a famous saying of Carlyle, which has often been 
misunderstood,! the saying that " Right is Might." Of course, 
Carlyle did not intend the saying to be inverted. He did not 
mean to affirm the doctrine of Rob Roy, to which I have 

* Hence the point of the familiar quotation: 

« Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 
Erwirb es um es zu besitzen." 

•(■ See, for instance, Mr. John M. Robertson's " Modern Humanists," p. 20. 
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already referred. This doctrine he expressly repudiated. 
Yet I am convinced, also, that he did not mean anything so 
trite and edifying as that what we recognize as right is sure 
in the end to come out triumphant. What I take him to 
have meant, so far as he had a clearly defined meaning, is 
rather this, — that a right is not an abstract thing, but a con- 
crete realization. A man has to acquire his rights, to struggle 
and fight for them by the development of his personality. 
Such an acquired right is a power or capacity, a thing that 
we have conquered for ourselves. The further conquest of a 
mere external attainment of the object to which we have a 
right is a comparatively secondary affair, — a thing that almost 
follows as a matter of course. The hard contest is to acquire 
the right at all. Being acquired, it is a might, which is 
almost bound to go on further to the attainment of the 
necessary object. The man who has a right to rule, for 
instance, is the man who has developed in himself a certain 
sovereignty of nature. That is the hard acquisition, and, 
being acquired, it is a power, a might. The gaining of a 
throne, or other sphere of exercise, is comparatively second- 
ary and easy. It is of some importance, however, to remem- 
ber — and this is a point which perhaps Carlyle did not always 
bear sufficiently in mind — that our rights depend not merely 
on our personal powers, but also on the nature of the things 
to which our powers are related. The possession of a power 
of ruling, for instance (one of Carlyle's favorite examples of 
" mights "), does not in itself give the right of ruling, if there 
is nothing that wants to be ruled over. This is a point that 
is sometimes forgotten by those who claim certain natural 
rights, e. g., the right to labor. The abstract claim of this 
right has been well ridiculed by a French writer who repre- 
sents a dentist as claiming a natural right to extract a lady's 
teeth, saying that he had the right to labor, and that his labor 
was that of a dentist. We have certainly no right to extract 
teeth unless they, so to speak, claim to be extracted. Our 
rights over things depend on the claims which they make on 
us, as well as on our power of dealing with them ; i. e., they 
depend on the whole nature of our relationship to them. 
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Such a view of the nature of rights and duties leads us to 
regard them as progressive in their nature. We are not born 
to them, but grow into them. I should deny natural rights 
and natural duties, in the sense of rights and duties that 
belong to us from the first and all through, just as I should 
deny innate ideas.* It is true, indeed, that the ultimate right 
and duty of developing a complete humanity may be said to 
be always with us ; but it is with us only as a far-off ideal, 
and the process of reaching it is a long and difficult one, — if, 
indeed, it is attainable at all within the conditions of the 
natural world. Our actually present right and duty at any 
particular moment is only that of taking the next step in the 
way upward, and this step varies at every stage in our devel- 
opment. 

But at this point I fancy I hear some one raising objections. 
It may be said that the view of rights and duties which I have 
just been endeavoring to propound is altogether too aerial in 
its nature. It seems to belong to some such region as that 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer describes as that of Absolute 
Ethics, and to have little bearing on the affairs of every-day life. 
In our ordinary life, I may be told, we are largely concerned 
with legal and political rights ; and these are not dependent on 
the stages of an individual's development, but on the positive 
enactments of the state. Nay, it may be urged further, that, 
even if we have regard to the ethical conception of rights and 
duties, as distinguished from merely legal and political claims 
and obligations, still, what is morally permitted or enjoined is 
largely a question of social convention, and does not depend on 
the stages of personal development. And it may be suggested 
that what I have been saying, if it has any significance at all, 
has significance only as a metaphysical conception, based on 
a general view of the relations of man to the world, and has 
little reference to the actual rights and duties of human beings 
in the midst of their actual social conditions. In order to meet 

* It seems to be the increasing tendency to accept some such view as this that 
is mainly responsible for that change in the attitude of Socialists referred to by 
Mr. Ball in his admirable article in the April number of this Journal, pp. 293, 
294. 
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this objection, I think it desirable to draw a careful distinction 
between the three different points of view to which I have just 
referred, from which it is possible to regard our rights and 
obligations. I shall distinguish these as (i) the point of view 
of positive law, (2) the point of view of positive morality, (3) 
the point of view of ideal ethics. In distinguishing these, I 
shall at the same time endeavor to show their relations to one 
another; and then I hope it will appear that metaphysical 
considerations are not so irrelevant to our actual present 
interests as they are apt at first to appear. 

(1) In the case of legal and political rights it may be urged 
that there is no such reciprocity as that to which I have 
referred, and no such dependence on the stage of personal 
development that has been reached. Rights of this kind are 
in general rigidly defined by the body which grants them, 
and there is no respect of persons. The rights cannot be 
modified to suit the requirements of different individuals, 
except within the most narrow limits. They are thus not in 
any way the counterpart of a man's character. They do not 
imply any might on his part to appropriate them. Nor do 
they imply any duty. A man may do what he likes with his 
own. Within the borders of his rights he is absolute master 
and sovereign. The only reciprocity that is implied is that 
to which reference has already been made, viz., that his claims 
imply an obligation on the part of some person or body of 
persons to make good what he claims ; and even this obliga- 
tion may be only a kind of fiction. 

This is the superficial aspect of legal and political rights ; 
but if we accepted it as the final view, it would be just as 
superficial as the idea that words are made by the lexicog- 
rapher and have no relation to the characters of those who 
use them. Laws and political institutions, like words, are a 
growth out of the general consciousness of a people. Like 
words, they have a certain rigidity. They do not adapt them- 
selves, like a dress, to each new personality. Yet they are 
an expression of a people's life. They are the water-marks 
of its progress at a particular time and in particular directions. 
They do not express the character or the might of any par- 
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ticular individual ; but, taken together, they do express, with 
more or less adequacy, the realized powers of the mass of the 
people, or of that part of the people in which the nation's 
power is embodied. And, looking at them in this way, we 
see that they imply duties also. An individual may legally, 
within certain limits, do what he likes with his own ; or, rather, 
it might be more correct to say that he can absolutely do 
what he likes with his own if only he can clearly ascertain 
what exactly is his own.* But there could not be any such 
legal right if there were not a certain presupposition that, on 
the average, the individual will use it well. If property were 
generally abused, the right of private property could hardly 
exist for a year. Similarly, the right of voting, the right of 
choosing an occupation,, the right of free contract, and other 
legal and political rights, would all be found unworkable if 
we could not, on the whole, assume that the average man will 
make a tolerably judicious use of them. In such cases the 
obligation corresponding to the claim is not enforced by law : 
otherwise, of course, the right itself would cease to exist, since 
it is a right to freedom. But the existence of the right at all 
depends on the presupposition that the moral obligation will, 
under normal conditions, be acknowledged and acted upon. 
How essential this is to the existence of legal and political 
rights becomes especially apparent whenever an attempt is 
made to extend such rights beyond the limits within which 
mights have been definitely realized ; when an attempt is made, 
for instance, to transplant English institutions to the soil of 
India, or even, sometimes, when an attempt is made to trans- 
plant such institutions to Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. We 
cannot put new wine into old bottles, or old wine into new. 
Rights may, indeed, to some extent anticipate mights, and 
serve as the means of developing the latter. The extension 
of the franchise may create citizens. But this is only possible 
within narrow limits. Certain potentialities must at least 
have been developed before the right is conferred. If we get 

* Bohm-Bawerk's treatise on " Rechfe und Verhaltnisse" is very suggestive 
on this point. 
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rights before we have in any tolerable degree the might, i. e., 
the moral faculty, to use them rightly, they soon sink into 
abeyance, or else they may become a curse to us. This is a 
difficulty which begins to be felt, for instance, in America, 
where political privileges have often to be granted to classes 
of the community who have never learned to appreciate the 
duties of citizenship ; and it is a difficulty which is not alto- 
gether foreign to ourselves. Thus we see that even legal and 
political rights depend on the average standard of morality in 
a people, and in that way both involve the consideration of 
personal development, and imply a reciprocity of claims and 
obligations. 

And this leads us to our second class. 

(2) Here, again, when we pass to the sphere of positive 
morality, — i. e., to a consideration of the moral standards that 
are definitely recognized at a given time and place, — it might 
seem at first that our view of the interrelation of rights and 
mights, and of rights and obligations, had but little bearing. 
Ordinary common sense morality seems to call on individuals 
for the performance of certain duties, even if we have good 
reason to believe that they have not developed the moral 
faculties requisite for their performance. And, again, com- 
mon sense morality seems to recognize rights which do not 
carry any definite obligation with them. It is ordinarily 
supposed that we have a right to a certain part of our lives, 
to be used, so to speak, for private consumption, and not 
to be interfered with by any law of duty. This view has 
the sanction, for instance, of Dr. Johnson. When Boswell 
pressed him for the production of more literary work, and 
when even Goldsmith urged his " Ay, sir ; we have a claim 
upon you," Dr. Johnson is reported to have answered : " No, 
sir ; I am not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to 
do as much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself. If a soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he 
is not to be blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity," and 
so on. Here a right seems to be claimed to the use of some 
part of life without obligation. Nay, in this sphere it seems 
as if even that reciprocity which exists in the case of legal 
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and political rights did not hold. We may have moral rights 
which seem to imply no corresponding obligation even on the 
part of others. Here, again, Dr. Johnson might be quoted, 
and I (suppose there could be no better authority on the judg- 
ment of common sense. We might refer to his famous utter- 
ance on the subject of liberty of conscience : " In short, sir, I 
have got no further than this : every man has a right to utter 
what he thinks truth, and every other man has a right to 
knock him down for it." Here the right of expressing a 
private opinion is not supposed to carry with it the duty of 
toleration on the part of others. The reason is that the two 
sides come before different tribunals — viz., the consciences of 
the individuals concerned. One man has a right before his 
own conscience, but his merely private conscience cannot im- 
pose the duty of respecting that right upon any one else. 
Thus it would seem as if, in ordinary morality, the reciprocity 
of claims and obligations broke down even more completely 
than in the case of legal and political rights. 

But here, again, the answer is sufficiently obvious. The 
rights and duties recognized by ordinary morality are very 
much in the same position as those recognized in law and 
politics, except that they are somewhat more elastic in their 
nature, and are referred to a somewhat less definite tribunal. 
Just as in the case of legal and political rights and obliga- 
tions, we see on reflection that they have a very distinct 
reference to the general level of social development that has 
been attained, and that a certain reciprocity is implied. The 
right of expressing one's opinions, for instance, is one that is 
recognized at all only when a certain level of reasonableness 
in the formation of opinion has been reached. Prior to that 
stage it is generally regarded as a penal offence to utter 
opinions contrary to those generally received. The stage at 
which it ceases to be a penal offence, and becomes merely an 
offence for which you may knock a man down, or for which 
a duel may be fought, is a little higher. Then there is the 
stage at which even this comes to be regarded as improper, 
and you are only at liberty to make sarcastic and offensive 
remarks. At a still higher level one is expected not merely 
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to allow another to express his opinions frankly, but also to 
listen to them with a certain degree of courtesy and respect. 
But this is possible only in a society in which the majority of 
human beings take some care in the formation of opinion, and 
state them with some measure of caution and moderation. 
This duty is implied in the right of expressing them at all, 
and even common sense, when it begins to reflect, sees more 
or less clearly that this condition is implied. Otherwise the 
right would not work, the recognition of it would be a public 
nuisance. Similarly, when we reflect, we perceive, I think, 
that there is no such right as that which is apt to be claimed 
by common sense morality of doing less than our best. The 
reason why such a right seems to exist in such a case as that 
given by Dr. Johnson is that most of the duties recognized by 
ordinary morality are incomplete. They are binding upon us 
only within limits. They are not in the full sense duties at 
all. The duty, for instance, of literary production cannot be 
regarded as exhausting a man's obligations. There are other 
sides to his nature, and it may be important that these other 
sides should have their turn. That we should not on the 
whole do the best that we can under given conditions is 
scarcely a right that even common sense, when it begins to 
reflect, would be apt to claim. In short, if ordinary morality, 
like ordinary law and politics, does not exhibit a complete 
connection between our rights and our duties, and between 
both of these and our powers, it is only because ordinary 
morality, like law and politics, is limited in its view, and does 
not clearly recognize all that is implied in its own position. 
We are thus led to the point of view of ideal ethics as the 
underlying presupposition of both law and morals. 

(3) By the point of view of ideal ethics, I mean the point 
of view that I have already indicated in the opening part of 
this paper. Here we place ourselves, in a sense, above the 
conventional rights and obligations recognized by ordinary 
law and morals. We test these rights and obligations by the 
standard of human welfare. We accept them in so far as they 
conform to this standard : we reject them in so far as they are 
inconsistent with it. The man who occupies this position says 
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to himself, as it were, " I am a human being, and I demand to 
be a human being in the fullest sense of the term, and with 
all that it implies. I acknowledge no other duties ; I claim no 
other rights." Like Milton's Satan — in some respects not a 
bad model — he aspires to the highest that he knows, and 
" rather than be less cares not to be at all." 

Of course, I am far from meaning to imply that this position 
supersedes the other two. It is one of the many merits of 
Hegel, whom some of us regard as the last great philosopher, 
that he taught us to abandon the idea that in rising to a 
higher point of view we entirely abandon the lower. The 
lower is retained, but put in its right place of subordination. 
It is, in his excellent phrase, " aufgehoben," or "put past." 
In such a position of subordination, law and morals have their 
due significance. Legal rights are like the dikes in Holland. 
They mark our triumphs over- the waves of human selfishness 
and passion. Morality is a more elastic barrier, a floating 
stage, as it were, drifted out farther into the waters. Ideal 
ethics carries us beyond them both. It is the eternal effort 
to extend our conquests, in virtue of which the other two are 
made possible. In this extension we must not ignore what 
has already been won. No man can leap to the goal of 
human perfection singly. In his advance he must take the 
world along with him ; and the world moves slowly, marking 
the stages in its advance by the establishment of definite laws 
and customs. Such laws and customs may become a hin- 
derance and a nuisance to us if we take them as final. But if 
we take them merely as representing the solid part of what 
has hitherto been done, the part that it has been found possible 
definitely to formulate and establish, then we may use it as a 
basis for further work. 

The way, then, in which I would apply the ultimate con- 
ception of ideal ethics to the criticism of the rights and obli- 
gations recognized by ordinary law and morality is briefly 
this. I would take up these rights and duties one by one, 
and try to find out their real significance. I would ask how 
they help us forward, how they make a rich and perfect life 
more possible than it would be without them. I would ask, 
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further, what are their implications, at what stages of human 
development it is possible to realize them, and at what stages 
they may be superseded. I would ask at what precise point 
they cease to help us, and when they may be expected to 
become a positive hinderance. I would also ask whether 
these rights and obligations are of such a nature that they 
may be conveniently enforced by legal regulations and sanc- 
tions, or whether it is best to leave them under the more 
elastic guidance of the moral consciousness. I should think it 
desirable to carry on this investigation with a good deal of 
care, taking account, as far as possible, of all the light that 
has been thrown on it by the past history of the race, of all 
that is being now thrown on it by current events and researches. 
Then, having completed the inquiry with reference to each 
right and duty singly, I would say, " I accept them in so far 
as they help life forward, and at the stage at which they help 
life forward ; I reject them whenever they can be shown to be 
a hinderance or an impediment." 

I do not say that this inquiry would be an easy one, any 
more than I say that it would be free from danger ; but within 
certain limits I believe it to be both possible and profitable ; 
and I should hope that more definite efforts may be made in 
the future, than I have yet seen attempted, to carry it out in 
dealing with such conceptions as the right of property, the 
right of the franchise, the right of public education, and 
various other aspects of the life of the modern citizen. For 
the present I must content myself by concluding with two 
statements, which may, I think, be taken as indicating the 
general spirit in which we should proceed in such an inquiry. 
In the first place, I think we should be cautious. We should 
take it as our first presupposition that the world is not alto- 
gether a fool ; that, indeed, " this wise world of ours is mainly 
right." Much has been gained by violence, much has been 
established by passion and ignorance ; but, on the whole, we 
may be confident that but little of what we find either in law 
or in morals that has stood the strain of centuries of human 
activity is without some firm foundation in the nature of man, 
either as a permanent requirement or as a temporary necessity. 
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That is my first principle. But my second is, that I think we 
should be bold. We possess in ourselves the criterion of 
reason ; or, with due effort, we may develop it within us ; and 
it is a sacred privilege which we must never abdicate, that 
everything must submit to be tested by that criterion. In the 
end we cannot accept anything as a right or as a duty, how- 
ever venerable may appear to be its authority, however august 
its sanction, if it cannot somehow be made clear to us that it 
is an essential element or a necessary stage in the development 
of a full and perfect humanity.* 
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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

There is a sense in which all science is ethical. Aside 
from the mere dogma, which is, however, sound, that truth is 
always in the long run beneficial, though usually based on 
the other dogma, which is not sound, that nature is always 
beneficent, it is susceptible of proof that every step in the 
process of revealing the secrets of the universe has resulted, 
or is likely to result, in some advantage to man. This is true 
even of political economy, which many besides Carlyle have 
supposed to have no other purpose than to teach, the world 
how miserable it is, and a no less able expounder of that 
science than Mr. William Cunningham has remarked that " it 

* In order to give more point to my statements, and to avoid endless compli. 
cations, which would have been quite unmanageable in a single lecture, I have 
spoken throughout of a man's rights and obligations as if they belonged to him 
simply as an individual, without reference to his place in society. Of course, I 
do not mean in the slightest degree to imply (and I hope this may be sufficiently 
apparent to the careful reader) that a man's rights and obligations could possibly 
be determined apart from this social reference. How the individual and social 
aspects are related to one another is a problem that I have purposely sought to 
evade for the present. 
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